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MY CHILDHOOD. 


By Maxim Gorky, author of ‘‘ Tales of Two Coun- 
tries,’’ ‘‘ Foma Gordyeev,’’ etc. Translated from the 
Russian by G. M. Foakes. Demy 8vo, 308 pages, 
Photogravure Portrait and Other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

This book is more intimately Russian than even 
Russian fiction. 

Without strain, in a style classic in its simplicity, 
swiftness and vividness, the eminent Russian novelist 
herein tells the story of his life from his earliest 
memory to his seventeenth year, when his grand- 
father threw him out of the house, telling him to shift 
for himself. It is a.human document, explaining the 
mind and career of one of the greatest writers of a 
nation notable for its literary artists. 

There are personalities in the book as memorable 
as any in the supremest fiction. The old grandmother, 
who actually fought for the boy Gorki with her hands 
a hundred times, who told him the most wonderful 
stories, who schemed and toiled to keep the unwieldy 
household in order, who got drunk occasionally, who 
melted in tears at the sight of a splendid moonlight 
night, who would forgive anybody anything—Gorki’s 
grandmother is the heroine of the book and one of the 
finest presentations in literature. 


ANNE HYDE, DUCHESS OF YORK. 
By J. R. Henstowe. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


This book gives from various sources the story of 
that first wife of James II. whostood in the unique 
position of being the mother of two successive reigning 
Queens of England. 

As the daughter of Clarendon, the great historian 
and Chancellor, her life is bound up with one of the 
most eventful periods of ~—— history, —— 
which she played her part in the “ fierce light whicl 








“OF WALKS & WALKING TOURS. 


| An attempt to find a Philosopher and a Creed. 
By ARNo.Lp Hauttam, author of ‘*‘ Goldwin Smith : 
His Life and Opinions,” etc. 5s. net. 


This is a book very much out of the common. In 
it the author does for walking what he has already 
so successfully done for golf: that is to say, he treats 
walks and walking tours, not as a physical ner ey 
only, but as one intellectual. Indeed, he goes farther, 
and seeks to find, from the numberless phenomena 
which present themselves to a lover of Nature, a clue 
to man’s relation to the universe. 

Mr. Haultain’s is a book, therefore, which will 
appeal, not only to all who love and seek inspiration 
from outdoor life, but to those also who have serious 
t ts pe ere all Life and its destiny. 

r. Haultain has done for walks what M. Maeter- 
linck has done for the bee. 





WERNER LAURIE, LTD., LONDON. 


Uniform Edition of Pierre Loti’s works 7/6 net each. 


New Volume. ° 
JAPAN. (Madame Chrysantheme.) 


By Prerre Loti. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
With many Illustrations in Colours and Half-tone. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Loti’s wonderful pictorial sense shows to the 
greatest advantage in this account of his stay in Japan. 
From the time his war boat arrives at Nagasaki until its 
departure months after he keeps us enthralled with his 
wonderful word pictures of the town and country 
scenes and the people of the country. The book is 
charmingly illustrated with pictures drawn specially 





for it. 
Other volumes in the series : “‘ Morocco,” “India,” 
*“* Siam,” “ Egypt.” 
ZEPPELIN 
By Dr. ARMGAARD Kari Graves. Crown 8vo. 
1d. net. 


This is a reprint of the chapter on the German war 
eis from “ The Secrets of the German War 
ce. 


THE SHOWMEN OR FIND THE 
ANGELS A Skit. 
By T. W. H. Cros.anp, author of ‘‘ The Unspeak- 
able Scot,’’ ‘‘ Lovely Woman,” etc. Paper, 1s. net. 


This is a scream from first page to last. The 
author pokes great fun at “ The Bowmen,” its author, 
and-the Harmsworth Préss. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Sylvia’s Marriage. 
By Upton Sinclair, Author of “ The Jungle.” 
This book has been banned by the Siraties’ Asso- 
ciation. Men must read it for their preservation and women for 
their protection. 


Love and the Freemason. 
By Guy Thorne. 6s. 


The Wife Who Found Out. 
By G. de S. Wentworth Janes 


A Man from the Past. 
By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 6s. 
Love in War Time. 
By Ambrose Pratt. 6s. 


The Imperial Malefactor. 
By Winifred Graham. 6s. 


The Monstrous Enemy. 
By Gull. 6s. 
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DANCING TAUGHT.—Stage, Fancy, Ballroom, ete. 

Classes, Saturday 2.30 till 4, at Tue Gipsy Crus. Terms 
moderate.—Apply Miss Hazet Hoop, 40 Atherfold Road, 
Stockwell, S.W. 


JOURNALISTIC & SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES. 
Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months course from any 
date. Excellent introductions given. Telephore or write, the 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL Offices, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 1od. 


per 1,000 words. Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
MESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 
25 vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’s Lives 
of the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s.; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna, 7s. 6d.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols, 
6s. 6d. ; Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonary, 2 vols., 16s. ; 
Arthur Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William 
Blake, First Editions, 5s. 6d. each ; Aldington’s trans. Golden 
Ass of Apullius, 6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical 
Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, (2 2s. ; 

Morrisons Painters of Japan 2 vols., £2 10s. : Chaffer’s Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Grimm’s, 
Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 
16 vols., £7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 
4s. 6d. ; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s 6d. ; Spencer's 
Faerie ‘Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., 

for 32s. ; Willey Convergence i in Evolution, 3s., 1911 ; Rivoira’s 
Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s. ; Bumpus Glories of North- 
ern France, 6s. 6d. ; Wickhoff's Roman Art, 18s. ; The Triumphs 
of Petarch, special edition, published, £8 'Bs.. 1906, price, 30s. ; 
Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s ; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d, for 1s. 6d.; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 
12s 6d., for 3s. 6d Will take any good books in exchange for 
above—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 








BOOKS. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC. POST FREE. 


R. ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON, 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application 


Thomas Thorpe, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


BERNON’S 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 84d. 


ee 








This little book may be recommended. . . . It is distin- 
guished by clearness.—J« urnal of Education. 

We commend this handy little book to teachers with 
pleasure.—The Schoolmistress. 


for clearness and simplicity—the two indispensable 
qualities i in an elementary treatise—we have not seen surpassed 
it will be a splendid help to beginners.—The Academy. 


oOo 





HACHETTE, . 
18 King William St., Charing Cross 








ALLIAN CE 


ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 





Head Office : Bartholomew Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 
THE HON. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, 
CHAIRMAN, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full Information repecting 


ESTATE DUTY 


CHILDRENS’ EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 


issued by the Company may be obtained on 
written or personal application to the Office 
at the above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 




















NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





FUNDS EXCEED £24,000,000. 





“ An old and first class office. Low rates a distinctive 
feature.”—The Times. 





CHIEF OFFICES : 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street. 
EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 
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‘THE FOUNTAINS OF THE 
WIND. 


Still, though I drank your wine, I stand 
Erect, O Circe; not as these— 

Poor brutes !—who, fawning, lick your hand, 
Or crouch and nuzzle round your knees. 

I, though the poison gnaws, abide 
Unchanged. Farewell: the world is wide. 








So—she is gone. How swift the light 
Fades with that daughter of the Sun 
To livid dusk! Uprolling dun, 

Lit by a flash of pain, the whole 
Heart’s desolation on my soul 

Breaks like a wave of night. 


But my strong soul, despising 
The heart’s infirmity, 
Indomitable, unbowed, 

Shakes loose her folded pinions 
Disdainfully, and, rising 
Through passion’s thunder-cloud, 
Up to her own dominions 

Soars, like a falcon, free. 


I am sailing a soundless sky, 
Unclouded, cerulean, 

Over icicled peaks that gleam 

Far down in the gulfs of blue, 

To the halls of the gods on high, 
To their seats acropolitan 

And the horn-wrought gates of dream 
Which of old I knew, 


There is my welcome. There I find 
The Graces smiling as of yore 

By the fountains of the wind 
Rippling o’er the cloudy floor; 

While the Muses throned on high 
Wake to ardent melody 

Golden harps of dawn, and weave 
Slumber-music on the flutes of eve. 


1 Aye Pre 


O fair divinities, O ye 

No empty dreams but living Powers, 
Out through the Portal of the Hours 
I pass to lonely ecstasy. 

Beyond your white aerial towers, 

O lovely heaven of Muse and Grace, 
I seek my own abiding-place, 

The dome of many-coloured light 
Where on her music-moulded throne 
My spirit keeps her state alone; 
Watching tumultuous life in flight 
Among the glory, listening 

To songs the stars of morning sing 
And the harps of dawn that throb behind 


The fountains of the wind. 
JOHN GURDON. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Parliament is sitting, the Law Courts are open 
again, and somebody has written a letter to the 
Times about the “new Teuton lie.” And the Sunday 
“a spiritual leader.” So 
that one way or another all’s right with the world. 
At any rate, we hope it is. Meanwhile, the deflection 
of the serious trend of war to the neighbourhood of 
the Balkans appears to have set the optimists by the 
ears and turned the pessitnists into optimists. And 
King George of Greece—the “Tino” of the Kaiser’s 
loving despatches to his sister—is beginning to figure 
portentiously in the world. Importance is pleasant 
even to monarchs, and King George (of Greece) might 
be feeling very pleased with himself were it not for 
the fact that he knows something which the English- 
man in the street is slow to comprehend, namely, that 
pretty well the whole of his private fortune is in 
German hands, and could be sequestrated by Wilhelm 
II. at any moment; whereas the bulk of the private 
wealth of the egregious Ferdinand of Bulgaria hap- 
pens also to be tucked away in Germany and Austro- 
Hungary. Besides which, Ferdinand is a Coburg 





Pictorial is clamouring for 


and “‘ Tino "—poor “ benevolent” beggar—is married 
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to a Hohenzollern. As usual, it is the personal equa- 
tion which is bothering us. One of these days we 
shall wake up to the fact that there are personal equa- 
tions among our own political leaders even though 
they do happen to have pooled their salaries and 
resolved themselves into a Coalition. 





We have before hinted in these columns that 
dictatorship is the goal to’ which some people are 
anxious that we should attain. All sorts of drastic 
moves are being made to procure in the name of 
necessity a condition of affairs in England which is 
entirely unconstitutional. The end of the wedge is 
thin and small, and we are as yet scarcely aware of 
its presence. But it is there for all that, and unless 
Englishmen bethink themselves, it will be driven in. 
Before the inconclusive peace, which is the only 
solution certain interested persons have to offer for 
our difficulties, can be openly entertained it is neces- 
sary that the people—that is to say, the blood, bone, 
strength of the country—should be 
brought to a proper sense and recognition of their 


sinew and 


own insignificance, their helplessness, and their abject 
dependence upon authority. And this is being slowly 
but surely accomplished. There is only one way out 
and that way, unfortunately, is now almost as com- 
pletely shut as Germany’s road to India. In short 


terms, we need a general election. 





The Censorship, the ‘‘Don’t-Nag-the-Government” 
cry, “I trust Mr. Asquith,” ‘Stand on Lord 
Kitchener,” “Don’t inquire too closely about Lord 


Haldane,” ‘‘ Dark Streets and No Treating,” “We'll 


finish off the Germans,” and so on and so forth, are 
doing their beautiful work, and the individual Eng- 
lishman is in a fair way of being deprived of the 
soul for which he has had to fight these centuries 
past. If he lets it go without a struggle we shall 
not be greatly astonished; but we really should like 
to see him develop sufficient kick to secure one last 


general election. Either that must come or we must 


be content with our shackles. 





The fact is that the Government is frightened 
of its own shadow—frightened of the English, that 
is to say—but not in the least afraid of the Conscrip- 
tionists, the Kaiser, the Sultan, ‘‘ Tino” of Greece, 
“ Ferdy ” of Bulgaria, or Alfred Harmsworth; which 


means, of course, that the Government is frightened 


of the wrong terror. They believe in disposing of 


England first and dealing with Germany at their 


leisure. Consider this: — 


The Central Board of Liquor Control is watching 
closely the effect of the no-treating order in London, 
If it does not bring about the desired effect further 
restrictions are likely to be made. 
What, in the name of wonder, is the “ desired effect >” 
Of course, to raise a whisper against “ no-treating” 
is to be condemned right off for a debauched and 
abandoned swiller. But we shall take some of the 
risk; and we say that, war or no war, the imposition 
of such an order means that if it bethought itself, 
the Government has the right and power to insist that 
no man shall publicly purchase for another man flesh 
meat, roly-poly pudding, toasted cheese, or ginger- 
pop, the which commestibles are bad for the diges- 
tion and consequently calculated to injure the British 
stamina, and thereby assist the Germans. And fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, the order means that 
Governments have the right and power not only to 
prevent a man drinking and eating what he likes, 
but thinking and writing what he likes. We may 
live to see the day when Englishmen are forbidden to 
worship anywhere but in Welsh chapels, or to take 
their amusements anywhere but at War Office cinema 
shows, or Welsh glee-concerts. 





We deny that even a Coalition War Government 
is possessed of any such rights or powers. When 
are the English people going to tell them so! 





A “united England” is all very well, and in 
point of fact England is united, and will in the 
long result triumphantly win this war, in spite of 
Governments, but in our very proper and commendable 
anxiety to put the German aggressor to rout, we must 
not forget that we have always with us another 
aggressor, another fierce and implacable enemy, whose 
aim is to keep us underfoot, so that he may be 
secured in his high places, and one of his names is 
Tyranny. For individuals as well as for nations 
eternal watchfulness is the price of liberty. We 
have a Constitution for which our fathers fought 
and bled, just as surely as our sons are fighting and 
bleeding in Flanders; and we must use every consti- 
tutional means to see that it is not tampered with, of 
stolen from us by subterfuge and specious pretext. 
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From the New Age. 


(For quotation in “ THe ACADEMY” only.) 
Academy, you make me grin. But why 
These chucking interludes of savage glee? 
You swear you love not Northcliffe—nor do I; 
Yet when I say so, how you scoff at me! 
P. Selver. 


We bestow upon Mr. Selver the free advertise- 
ment he hankers after. 
the following :— 


P. Selver, simplest of the simpler ones, 
Who grin small grins and sup the smallest brewage : 
Though you go out to face the Harmsworth guns, 
There is no need to dip your fist in sewage. 


We did not reprove P. Selver for disliking 
“Northcliffe,” but for disjecting his dislike into the 
following noisome stanza :— 


The pustules of the leprous “ Daily Mail,” 
Festered and from them oozed vermilion slanders, 
Faithfully putting dullards on the trail 
Of ali that is not happening in Flanders. 
In streaks of black that sprawled on sickly buff, 
“John Bull” Aad vomited his slimy babble, 
I saw the gobdets of his monstrous bluff 
Gulped down and savoured by a mangy rabble, 


We have no objection to taking a grain of salt 
with Mr. Orage’s poet’s protestations, but we draw the 
line at being expected to provide ourself with per- 
manganate of potash when we read them. 


Also, will he please accept 





The attitude of Londoners towards the second 
Zeppelin raid appeared to be one of mild amusement. 
All over the West End people stared skyward and 
indulged in more or less innocent or humorous com- 
ment. A lady in one of the crowds remarked, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, J saw it. Won't Lizzie be sorry she didn’t come 
with us!” while a wag in dazzling evening dress ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Germans must be an- 
noyed about the no-treating order. Even in the area 
where the bombs fell, there was nothing in the way 
of panic, though, of course, a considerable simmer of 
excitement. The tube railways experienced the usual 
access of business (by the way, shouldn’t they be 
taxable on war profits?); and the police—well, at 
every corner, and at every point, the police took 
notes with stubby lead pencils, as if their lives de- 
pended on it. There is an old Scotch verse which 
runs :— 


“ The rain may rain and the snaw may snaw, 
And the cock may craw and the day may daw’, 
But they canna’ frichten young Jock Magraw, 
The fattest man in the Forty-Twa.” 


And apparently nothing “ frichtent” the one and only 
Metropolis. 





Some of the newspapers are beginning to get 
excited about “fiction and the war.” They want to 
know what the ultimate effect of ‘ this great struggle” 
Will be on novels, novel-writing, and (presumably) 


197 


publishers’ advertising. And the novelists themselves 
are also anxious. For ourselves we regret to have 
nothing to dispense among men, save comfort and 
hope. Only three classes of persons—namely, 
matrons, maids and stockbrokers—may be said to read 
novels assiduously enough to mean’ large profits for 
authors. And these classes of persons will continue 
to devour the mush provided for them by the enter- 
prising, till the heavens fall and Berlin is a desert. 
It has been asserted that the war will in all proba- 
bility make an end of what is prettily called the 
“problem” novel. We wish we could believe it. As 
a matter of fact, mis-directed, over-emphasised, irre- 
gular and illicit “ love” are just as much to the fore 
at the present moment as ever they were—if not, in- 
deed, rather more so. And when we begin really 
to appreciate the shortage of marriageable men which 
a long war must of necessity bring about, the ‘‘ prob- 
lem’’-mongers will not be slow to seize their obvious 
opportunities. We shall have some fine old “Studies,” 
“Analyses,” and so forth, and the six-shillings’s will 
roll merrily into the publishers’ tills, ear-marked of 


course with the 334 per cent for the author’s banking 
accounts. 








MEMORIES. 


It was very hot in the dark little shop. 

Dust, beaten up by the feet of the customers, 
flecked the stream of sunlight that pointed in at the 
door. Dust had accumulated on the bundles of 
brushes and pans, on the glass jars of highly-coloured 
sweets and on the fly-blown tins and packets of soap 
and cooking powders which adorned the shelves. 
Flies incessantly buzzed round a dirty-looking piece 
of cooked bacon: a huge jar of beans soaked in 
vinegar spread a faint sour smell over all. 

A young girl, idly dusting the melting contents 
of the window, looked longingly out—as if even that 
gave relief—at the bare whitewashed wall of the 
cottage opposite, and craned her head for a glimpse 
of the harbour under the sun. Little beads of sweat 
had gathered on her pale face; a few wisps of dank 
hair strayed across her eyes. She brushed both aside 
and surveyed her handiwork. 

“ Gran’ma, where are the tomatoes to?” 

There was a movement in a dark corner and an 
old woman who looked as if she too with the pots 
and pans had impassively let the dust of years gather 


about her person, rose suddenly from her chair and 
came to the window. 


“The tomatoes ?” 
“Yes. Where are they to?” 


“Tm sure I don’t know, my dear. Where did 
you put them?” 
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The girl sighed. How tiresome her grandmother 
was! Oh! . The old woman bent, breathing 
huskily. 

“What’s for you, dear?” 

A child, scarcely taller than the counter, was 
holding out a sticky coin. 

“Pennorth o’ sweets, an’ Ma d’ want some 
onions.” 

Gran’ma_ shuffled backwards and _ forwards: 
another customer came in and stayed to gossip. The 
girl listened intolerantly. Her grandmother had a 
philosophic humour that she couldn’t abide. 
Through the open door she could see the dust rising 
and whirling along the street; fishermen, waiting for 
the evening tide, lounged about the crooked iron rail- 
ing—behind them a bar of greenish mud dotted with 
boats and white screaming gulls, then a bar of grey, 
the harbour pier, another bar of very blue sea, and 
the distant patchwork hills and pale sky across the 
bay. The girl left her work and, unobserved, sat 
down behind a glass case of sweets, while the two 
women talked. 

- so she said.” 

“ My, never! ’E’s bin brought up a gentleman, I 
sh’d think. ’E doesn’t look as if ’e’d worked with 
‘is ’ands.” 

“ Pity she didn’t ’ave ’im.” 

It did seems years since she had left home to 


help her grandmother in the shop! She wiped her 
face on her apron. . . . Oh, she hated it! the 
dusty stuffy smells, the heat, the work . . . and 


to the droning sing-song of the women’s voices she 
began to dream, her eyes fixed, unseeing, on the 
dazzling wall outside. 

She saw the farm so clearly, the two bent ash- 
trees before the door, the chickens, a great brown sow 
asleep in the sun, the farm dog uncomfortably asleep 
too. A cart was just jolting in through the gate, the 
driver waving to her as she clambered with her 
younger sister about the hedges; a pleasant sound 
of lowing came from the cowsheds. She saw the long 
orchard field, where under the tall aspen shivering 
always against the sky the cows stood knee-deep in 
the mud; she saw the white-shirted men at work 
between the currant bushes; the apple trees with their 
red round burdens, the great baskets of shining green 
apples; the girls picking gooseberries, bright blouses 
flashing like flowers and rough speech ringing amid 
the leaves; the dusty, sun-spotted dusk of the fowl- 
house, the scared clucking hens, the warm feel of 


newly-taken eggs; the pebbly stream, brown and blue 
in deep water, where the anglers came with their 


hissing lines and whirring reels (how she had gaped 
to see them draw out the first shimmering trout !); the 
chattering magpies always a-lurk round the fowlrun; 
the bumping hay-cart, the ride high in the air through 
the narrow lanes with the surging hay all round her; 
the soft purr of milking time; the cool, silent dairy 
and the yellow cream forming in the glistening pans; 
the swish and thump of butter making; the creak of 
the mangle; the hum of the threshing-machine—oh, 
the mad excitement when the great engine arrived 
whistling like a train outside the gate! . . . and 
above all the wild upward rush of the swing slung 
between the apple trees in spring fetching down the 
petals in showers. 

All sights and anil and feelings that she now 
loved. Games, races through the fields, the panting 
rests ;tumbling in the new hay, and the sweet smell 
of it; the chases for frogs among the damp grasses by 
the stream, the wriggling capture; the rats around the 
straw-ricks; the ants swarming on the hot stones by 
the door (she had filled her pockets with them, to take 
them to bed with her); the snails which they made 
race up and down the planks in an outhouse; the 
squealing kittens; the glass jam-pot of muddy tad- 
poles which never would turn into frogs. 

She remembered yet more intensely the going out 
into the lively air of the morning, down to stripe 
shadowed orchards and amongst the raspberry-canes 
where the starled blackbirds flew, swift as an arrow, 
squawking over the bushes; the lazy lying in mea- 
dows dizzy with sunlight, the summer hum deep in 
the grassblades sounding over field and hill in the 
misty heat; the watching of low horizon-clouds 
slipping off the blue hills into bluer space, the chang- 
ing cloud-shapes; paddling in the stream rippled 
silver with reflected clothes, the shadowy fish darting 
away, her legs all green and wriggly beneath the 
water; the sly descent into neighbouring orchards, 
where the raspberries were larger and more juicy; the 
thousand vivid joys and excitements of a child’s day; 
and then the coming home in the late yellow after- 
noon, hot and tired and pleasantly dirty, home to 
great hunks of bread and butter and cups of milk 
to be finished on the sun-warmed bank by the kitchen 
window; and last, the cool night, the blackbirds and 
swallows all still, and a cluster of stars blown a-shivet 
and winking above the chimneys. 

“She ’aven’t got no ’eart, I d’ say. 

The murmur of voices straightened her to atten- 
tion. Someone was already stepping in at the door. 
And as she rose slowly, memory had one last glimps¢ 
of the farm, planted as it were firmly on the hill 
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side—fixed there, it almost seemed, if ever she should 
return !—her last glimpse it had been, through a mov- 
ing frame of trees as she was driven away in the 
high trap behind the clicking mare. 

“Pound o’ Puritan, please.” 

She stretched out her hand for the packet, 
snapping the veil of her thoughts. Her grandmother 
was still talking, indulging apparently in one of her 
parting philosophical remarks. , 

“Yes, when you d’ be young! But when you d’ 
be gettin’ old, the blood runs slaw 
dream . 

“Like a dream,” she repeated, shuffling back to 
her dusty corner. 


- . hike a 


GERALD MILLER. 
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ON THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


A book of memoirs is sometimes interesting by 
reason of the personality of the author, but more 
often the author, except in some small department of 
public life, is an obscure and unattractive person. Yet 
whoever he may be and whatever his qualities as a 
writer, his book appeals to something in us which is 
of deeper root than literary criticism. It deals with 
the past and the past is our last surviving interest. In 
the hour of our death it is not of our prime or old 
age we babble, but of our earliest playmates and nur- 
sery associations. Our view of the past must always 
be tempered with an exaggerated notion of its oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment. We speak of a lady with a 
“past” as signifying that she has at some time or 
other succumbed to what is our human idea of gaiety. 
Even if we follow a widely accepted convention and 
regard the ideas and art of a previous generation with 
contempt, we do not doubt for a moment that its 
people had more fun. Personalities and manners in 
the Victorian era, for instance, have now an inevitable 
appearance of simplicity, heartiness and whimsicality. 
The theatre is to some extent a test of prevailing cul- 
ture, and whatever the serious dramatic achievements 
of the nineteenth century may have been, the charac- 
ters who figure in its plays, such as those of Robert- 
son or Ibsen, now seem irresistibly quaint and 
fogeyish. 

Our own early days are remembered with a 
clarity which does not necessarily arise from an exact 
knowledge of thcir events and emotions. But they 
appear to us as complete in themselves and untroubled 
by the unknown horizons of the present time. Bygone 
days have all the completeness and cosiness of a 
Dickens interior. Our recollections exhibit themselves 
to us as vividly defined incidents amid dark surround- 





ings of the unremembered. That we should prefer to 
dwell upon those scenes which have happened in the 
winter is doubtless because our memories take a sug- 
gestively wintry form of illuminated shapes enclosed 
by darkness. 

Newman’s biographer has given us an odd little 
vignette of him in his old age weeping at some gates 
near Oxford where he had spent many happy years. 
And this is an example of the strange fact that we 
return to scenes of happy times with sinking hearts. 
Envious as we are of the happiness of others, we view 
our own past happiness with a fiercer envy. We look 
back upon bitter experiences with singular equanimity. 
It is true that Dr. Johnson’s favourite question as to 
whether people would care to live their same lives 
over again was, and is, rarely answered in the affirma- 
tive; but in the safe position of this revival not being 
required of us we become indulgent over unhappy 
schooldays and benign over all those early perplexi- 
ties which reminded us of Samuel Butlers remark 
that life is like playing a solo on the violin in public 
without even knowing how to play. Our sense of 
values shifts with the years, and the difficulties of 
yesterday seem child’s play whereas those of the 
moment have the quintessence of dilemma. Again, 
it is the sharpness in definition observable in our com- 
prehensive view of the past which allows us the fond 
delusion of its simplicity and cheerfulness. Huys- 
man’s character in A Rebours would have had more 
success in his attempt to realise the past ages if 
instead of caring so much for their art he had recap- 
tured what was his notion of their fun. 

Some books of memoirs are written with the 
object of paying off old scores against the dead as 
well as to demonstrate the importance of the author. 
Except that in his estimation of his one-time impor- 
tance the author falls under the benevolent spell of 
the past, such memoirs are displeasing because they 
violate the natural law which obviously governs our 
view of bygone days. There are some men who pre- 
serve their animosities throughout their lives. These 
men, however, fare very ill in our favour, for a man 
has every right to find his immediate difficulties be- 
yond endurance or to look forward to a bitter old 
age, but we resent an anger caused by miscalculations 
in the past. 


It has been on na said that we cast a 
glamour over the past because we cannot get rid of 
an inherent sense of the Fall of Man. Certainly this 
sense is stronger than one of a Golden Age to come. 
Indeed, to take advantage of the desire to dwell upon 
the good old days is useful as a means of obliterating 
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our fear of death. Except among the pious, the un- 
deniable fact that we must eventually die is the only 
important event in our lives to which we do not give 
a great amount of thought. A closer proximity to 
death during a period of war is partly responsible 
for the difficulty we all feel in disentangling incidents 
which happened in the immediately preceding time 
or to gather in the cheerfulness and _ satisfactions 
usually found in them. We grow old protesting 
vigorously that our desire is for a renewed youth with 
its brilliance and opportunities, but in reality our 
dilemma is caused by our distaste for death. 
HERBERT GARLAND. 


WARD 4, 
“It’s a rag-time ’orspital, that’s wot it is,” said 
Fred 
Karno’s!” I did not pretend to misunderstand him. 
He meant that the Field Ambulance in which we 
were located was not being conducted 





the little Territorial, grinning; “a regular 


strictly in 
accordance with his notions of military discipline. 
“Tm on light diet,” he grinned on, as he produced a 
pork pie from under his bed; “‘’ave a bit ?” 

“But doesn’t the doctor ‘tumble’ it?” I queried. 

‘‘Tumble it! ’e don’t trouble about it—does ’e, 
Bill ?” 

Bill looked up from an interminable and appar- 
ently hopeless task of attempting to run a blob of 
quicksilver into eight holes cut in a cardboard box. 
** Why should ’e?” he asked philosophically. “’E ses 
to ’isself, ’ere’s a lot of mikers” (amglicé, malingerers) ; 
let em get on with the good work.” He joined in the 
general laughter aroused by this witticism and con- 
tinued to cajole the quicksilver. 

I looked round the room, bare but for the por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener over the mantelpiece. Some 
of the men were in bed, others in their khaki or in 
negligé blue cotton, sprawled about, reading, smoking, 
card-playing. Through the French windows could be 
seen a small party laughing and talking on the bal- 
cony. There was an element of truth, it seemed, in 
“ Bill’s” caricature, though I knew of cases of wounds, 
of broken limbs and the like. 


occasions, with a cough that went through one. 


Men barked, too, on 
“It’s 
a clearin’ ’orspital, yer see,” said the little Terri- 
torial, in answer to further enquiries; “they don’t keep 
us ’ere long.” Then, suddenly, he dived under the bed 
and up again, leaning forward with an expression of 
profound melancholy. 
palmed or otherwise hidden. A “sister” had entered. 
Suppressing a smile, the pleasant-faced girl 


Cigarettes were furtively 
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handed round slices of bread and dripping, at the 
same time asking here and there a question. ‘“‘ Are 
you getting on all right, Jones?” “ Yes, thank you, 
sister.” “And your pains?”—to the Territorial, 
‘* They’re no better, miss; I think as ’ow the light diet 
ain’t too good for me.” “Ah, you never do know 
what is good for you. Never mind. Here, you can 
have just one piece. ” She arranged a few 
coverlets and, departing, said slily, “It’s six o'clock, 
and I shan’t be here again. I suppose you won't be 
sorry. You'll be able to smoke.” 

“A real good sort, and knows her work, too,” 
said a red-shirted bed patient, breaking the awkward 
silence that followed. ‘‘ There’s room for a few more 
like her over the water.” “You've been there?” | 
He pulled up his sleeve 
for answer and exposed what looked like an arm 
lately vaccinated. ‘‘I was inoculated with a bit of 
shrapnel at Yps,” he laughed, ‘‘ though I’m here now 
with rheumatism. No, I don’t want to get 
back -again; I reckon I’ve had ‘my whack.” 

“There’s them as wants to go and them as don't,” 
remarked Bill, oracularly, diverted a moment from 
his quicksilver by this fresh topic. “ You can put 
me down what you like so long as you don’t call me 
late for dinner.” 

“Oh, you'll get plenty of grub,” said the warrior. 
“Here, who's goin’ for the fish ’n’ chips to-night?” 

The little Territorial opened one of the French 
“ This ’ere bloke,” he said, “is a dyin’ 
to stand me a glass of stout at the corner. I can 
see it in ’is eye.” 

“But the sentry ?” I protested. 

‘“ You walks by ’im and you ses, ‘ Aye, aye, mate, 
and ’e ses ‘Aye, aye.’ This is a rag-time ’orspital.” 

I looked toward the portrait of Lord Kitchener, 
but that oracle spake not. We are all human beings, 
after all. And so out we went. 


asked, with a new interest. 


windows. 


“ GALLIPOLI.” 





HOLIDAY READING IN WAR- 
TIME. 


It may sound callous and unfeeling to speak of 
holiday reading at a time like this—even to talk of 
holidays seems in some sort a treason. But if we are 
to retain our efficiency in that service of our country 
which in some manner and measure falls to us all, 
our physical condition cannot be ignored, and we 
cannot keep going without some relaxing of the tet 
sion. And the relaxation, if possible, should not be 
of body only; we need some relief for the mind. 
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The obsession of war has been pressing on us heavily 
for long months—months of anxiety which we have 
fought against, but which nevertheless has left its 
mark. We are doing no wrong to the fixed idea, the 
grim and stern determination, if for a few days we 
give them a back place—if we turn our minds for a 
time to the tender healing influences of sea or coun- 
tryside, striving to forget that a large portion of the 
world lies in hideous stress of carnage and ravage. 
The knowledge will lurk in the background, do what 
we cannot escape it; we shall still turn to 
the morning paper with feverish eagerness, and look 
anxiously for what news each evening may bring. We 
are not likely, to whatever spot we may go, to get 
beyond the war-voices or the sight of khaki; yet that 
holiday will surely be best for us which takes us 
farthest from these things. And if we cannot go far 
in actual distance, we can turn our thoughts from the 
too insistent realities into channels of recuperation, 
and perhaps for the moment of forgetfulness. All 
the resources of literature lie at our service, never 
more badly needed; and if we can tear ourselves 
away from war-books we may win hours of peace 
and solace in the pages of fiction or biography or 
travel, or in the deeper inspirations of poetry. Such 
comfort as this we may snatch even while we stay at 
our duties; there are always some moments when 
the easy chair and the delighting volume legitimately 
invite us, some moments when they may rightfully 
be indulged. Stone walls make no prison; neither 
need we be absolutely captured and held by any 
dominant topic of the aggressive present. The more 
completely we find a temporary retreat, a garden of 
sanctuary where we can drink of healing waters, the 
better balanced will our natures remain, and the 
greater our strength for facing long hours of unflinch- 
ing industry. To some certainly this will be a vain 
counsel of perfection; the war has gripped them 
body and soul; they can think or talk of nothing 
else. We all have suffered the boredom of the con- 
stant war-discusser, and while we sympathise wholly 
with his enthusiasm, we sigh with longing for some 
respite from his tedious insistency. It is possible to 
have too much of war topics, as of any other; the 
Perpetual detail actually dims our vision and mars 
our perspective; we do not see the wood for the 
trees. Cannot we admit, with the utmost patriotism 
and loyalty, that even now there are other things in 
life which may have at least a passing claim; cannot 
we admit the danger of the groove, the rut that has 
no turning? It is our duty to keep ourselves sound 
and fit; and if holiday lawfully comes to us, we 


we will; 


shall be right in rendering it as perfect as possible by 
turning our minds, if only for a few days, towards 
relief of pressure and change of thought. Wherever 
we may go, it may be wiser not to take war-books 
with us, or take only a few. It is probable that we 
shall not do much reading, at least in the open air. 
Many of us, in normal times, form actual programmes 
of the reading we intend to do on holiday—and we 
do not carry them out. We take the books, but they 
come back largely unread. Perhaps we take open-air 
books, like Jefferies or Borrow or W.H. Hudson; and 
the open-air book is always best enjoyed within doors, 
We do not need to read continuously if our recrea- 
tion is what it should be; prolonged reading is for 
the arm chair and the fireside. What we really want 
is something of swift suggestion, of which a few 
pregnant words taken at intervals will suffice to set 
us thinking or dreaming. Volumes of short poetry 
are specially good for this; we can dip into a lovely 
lyric, take a few exquisite words to our heart, and 
then look around and let them sink into our memo- 
ries, carry them with us making music to our inward 
ear. Fiction on a holiday is always good—perhaps 
second-rate fiction; the very best deserves to be kept 
for fuller concentration, more prolonged receptivity. A 
tale of quick adventure, of smart epigram, not calling 
for deep thought, will do excellently for the sands or 
the hillside; De Morgan or Robert Chambers will be 
better than Meredith. If you pass among the deck- 
chairs of the pier-seats of a fashionable watering 
place, you could collect enough books to supply a 
fair-sized library; but if you look closer you will 
notice that the books are held idly in the hand 
rather than read; they may lie with opened pages 
downwards. People take books with them; it is the 
usual thing to do; but they do not for the most part 
read much. They may be forgiven freely if we can 
be sure that they make up for it at home. The appear- 
ance of reading is fashionable, and is an excellent 
fashion; but to read in reality is better—at the right 
time. Not when listening to good music, or with a 
crowd of our fellows to study and criticise, or with 
a sea washing to our feet, red sails of boats in the 
harbour, seagulls crying overhead; not in the hush 
of summer woodlands, or on purple autumn moors, 
or by sweet lisping rivers. At such times we may 
profitably dip into a book for a moment, to elicit 
some suggestive thought or haunting word; but if we 
read continuously, we do so at our great loss. The 
use of books, one of the best things in life, may be 
abused and prostituted. We who love them most 
can better appreciate their purposes and their mission. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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REVIEWS. 





DIRTY WORK. 


Contemporary Portraits. By FRANK HArRIS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book happens to be the one 
Englishman of any figure in journalism who has 


(Methuen.) 


turned rank traitor to his country. That he is a 
renegade, a friend of Germany, and a hireling writer 
The fact that 
he was contributing to the American papers scurrilous 


against the English cause is notorious. 


articles filled with abuse of Lord Kitchener and others 
has been known in England for many months past. 
These articles were collected and published in book 
form in June or July last, and the volume has been 
suppressed in England. Yet Messrs. Methuen, acting 
presumably on the advice of Mr. E. V. Lucas, their 
reader and partner, consider that in face of his per- 
fidy and ignominy Mr. Harris is still a suitable author 
to cram down the necks of the British literary public. 
Under the pseudonym of F. W. Mark Mr. Lucas is 
understood to have contributed “lyrics” and dialogue 
to a highly patriotic revue called ‘‘ Push and Go,” 
which has been running to full houses at the Hippo- 
So that with one hand he is 
giving the patriots matter to cheer them while by 


drome since Christmas. 


virtue of his association with the firm of Methuen he 
holds out the other for profits on the lucubrations 
of a person who is as devoid of patriotism and for 
that matter common decency as a tortoise is devoid 
of hair. 

Of course we shall be told that Contemporary 
Portraits is an exercise in criticism and has nothing to 
do with politics or the war. This is an extremely 
handy answer, and we make no difficulty about put- 
ting it forward for the benefit of the by no means 
exiguous number of persons in England who take 
delight and comfort in such sophistries. But we say 
that it is by no means a sufficient answer and that in 
all the circumstances Messrs. Methuen owe it to the 
country to withdraw Mr. Harris’s wonderful critical 
work from circulation forthwith and without further 
ado. Even if it were a production of the highest 
critical importance, which it most certainly is not, we 
consider that Messrs. Methuen’s duty would still be 
plain. Perhaps they will see it, perhaps not. Mean- 
while we do not propose to advertise this uncomely 
stringing together of more or less ancient articles 
which have appeared under Mr. Harris’s name by 


discussing it seriously. The “ Portraits” for a start 


are seldom portraits and out of a matter of seventeen 
authors Mr. Harris is supposed to picture for us four- 
teen are dead and several of them have been dead 
for a considerable number of years It is difficult 
to understand where the contem- 
poraneousness of Carlyle, Sir Richard Burton, Brown- 
ing and Arnold comes in; but Mr. Harris has never 
been particular about the use of words, and if he 
chooses to suggest on his cover that these writers are 
contemporaries we must put up with it. Unless our 
memory plays us falsely the article on Carlyle is a 
re-hash of similar articles which originally appeared 
in Vanity Fair and the English Review. It is cer- 
tain that in February, 1911, our contemporary portrait 
painter contributed to the latter journal some alleged 
reminiscences which he called ‘‘ Talks with Carlyle,” 
the result being that a relative of the sage of Chelsea 
took it upon himself to give Mr. Harris the lie direct 
as to his claims to the Carlylean intimacy. Harris 
asserted that he had walked and talked with Carlyle 
on the Thames Embankment and had been with him 
in Hyde Park at a certain period. Mr. A. Carlyle, 
who had lived with him in Cheyne Row before and 
after that period, says that he can “ personally testify 
that no such person as Mr, Frank Harris ever came in 
contact with him till the day of his death.” 
This very awkward revealing of Mr. Harris was 
printed in cold type in the English Review, and 
though before he found it expedient to travel out of 
England he had been a great patron of the law courts, 
he failed to issue a writ on Mr. A. Carlyle or the 
English Review, and contented himself with what he 
called a reply, which we are free to say was a very 
limping affair, and in no way calculated to disperse 
or remove the imputation on Mr. Harris’s character for 
probity. We are of opinion that in fairness to the 
literary public the Carlyle article should not have 
been included in a set book without some explana- 
tion or reference to this disconcerting incident. But 
Mr. Harris apparently has no scruples; he is Sir 
Oracle and when he speaks no dog must bark. We 
say without beating about the bush that we do not 
believe Thomas Carlyle ever confided in Mr. Harris 
either on the Thames Embankmnt or at Hyde Park 
Corner. Men of Carlyle’s stamp being entirely 
acqainted with the nature of the curious and of their 
own importance in the world do not make avowals of 
their intimate secrets to tuft-hunting strangers at 
Hyde Park Corner or anywhere else. Why should 
Thomas Carlyle hand over to a perky little Irishman 
a secret which he apparently kept from Froude? The 
relations of Carlyle with his wife are up to-a poit 
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within the public knowledge. Beyond that point they 
are nobody’s affair, and least of all Mr. Harris’s. 
Harris is described on the wrapper of his book as the 
friend of genius. We can only remark that he is one 
of those “‘ friends” which any man, genius or clod, 
might well pray to be delivered from. On his own 
showing his friendship has amounted to a ferreting 
into great men’s cupboards with a view to be “dis- 
covered in all the corners of nastiness.” He makes 
Carlyle say things that no decent person, even allow- 
ing him to be ever so Scotch, would dream of saying. 
He goes on to tell us that Oscar Wilde added to his 
other sins which were grievous the last sin of a man 
of parts, namely, sheer poltroonry. At Browning he 
gets some nasty digs—‘‘there was nothing distin- 
guished about him,” and so forth—but thank the Lord 
although “again and again I tried to find out some- 
thing about [his married life] I never heard an 
authentic word on the subject.” Of Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, the dear, kind friend of genius observes: “And 
when age came upon him though a quarter of what 
he was accustomed to eat in his prime would have 
kept him in perfect health, he yielded to the habitual 
desire and suffered agonies with indigestion, dying, 
indeed, in a fit of dyspepsia brought on by over-eat- 
ing.” However Sir Richard may have died we have 
not yet heard that he ever retired to an ante room of 
the Café Royal; stomach pump in sleeve, to tide him- 
self over a surfeit of richnesses which he had com- 
passed upstairs. And so we might go on. Even poor 
Richard Middleton is nailed to the counter for a 
transcendant poet who nevertheless told Harris that 
he was troubled with a very human complaint; while 
John Davidson was ‘‘ probed” even though Mr. Har- 
tis's scalpel appears to have come out clean. The 
extraordinary thing about the whole business is that 
the deader Mr. Frank Harris’s subjects happen to be 
the more he knows about them ahd the more intimate 
they were with him. Of the living geniuses he has 
befriended we get only the very slightest and thinnest 
sketches—in one case merely a review of a book. But 
the dead ones are fair game, for as is well known, 
dead men tell no tales, and are unable to get on their 
hind legs even for the denial of slanders. As we write 
these words we note that M. Fabre, the French 
naturalist, who though a review of one of his books 
is included in the present volume Mr. Harris does not 
claim to have known, has just died at the ripe age of 
Ninety-one. What an opportunity missed! Mr. Har- 
tis was aware of M. Fabre’s plenitude of years and 
if he had only waited another another month or two 
he might have been able to give us a sight of the poor 





old gentieman’s dirty linen closet—even if he never 
had one-—which would have sold fifty or so more 
copies of Contemporary Portraits to “amateurs” in 
these matters. Faugh! 

We do not assent that our author confines him- 
self strictly to unpleasant facts or fancies relative to 
genius. He lays about him with the critical whip, 
and on occasion flings the swollen bouquet of praise 
right at the heads of poets large and not so large. 
But his criticism is always either too savage or too 
fulsome, and it always fails in the true object of 
criticism which is to be just. One observes too that 
while Mr. Harris embellishes his pages with quota- 
tions the poets whom he has toadied or 
“assisted” he never by any chance lights on a passage 
which has not already been so generally known and 
admired as to amount almost to a tag. The fact is 
that Mr. Harris has never in his life been able to 
distinguish good poetry from bad till some sounder 
critic had made the way plain for him. If he is 
really anxious to give us something critical let him 
try his hand at a brochure setting forth the beauties 
of the Hymn of Hate, and if he wishes to convince 
us in the Contemporary Portrait way let him tell us 
all about his conversations with Goethe or Bernstorff 
(both of whom he doubtless knew well) either at Wei- 
mar “‘ when it rained” or at New York when the clam 
chowder and champagne were flying about. And let 
him publish in Berlin and not at 36, Essex Street. As 
we have said, this book should be suppressed. 


from 





A GREAT 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


NOVEL. 


Victory. (Methuen.) 6s. 

Once more has Mr, Conrad given us an oppor- 
tunity of probing into the secrets of his genius and 
once more are we enforced to confess—just as by the 
madequacy of their criticism all writers who have 
dealt with his work stand self-confessed—that his 
achievements are beyond the ordinary methods of 
criticism. After reading a book like this we emerge 
dizzily from the spell he has woven and our efforts 
to analyse the methods whereby that spell is produced 
result in mere fragmentary expressions of 
We find again that strange skill with 
which Mr. Conrad unfolds a situation, a situation 
containing nothing of the heroic and scarcely any- 
thing which ordinarily would attract our sympathy. 
This achieved, the story begins to move slowly, in- 
evitably. The technique is such that chapters are 
sometimes at variance in point of time, yet the whole 
effect is one of continuous progression. We see again 


must 
admiration. 
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that lingering and sardonc humour in the treatment 
of men tortured in their weakness—of the gross 
Schomberg in the extremity of his passion, of the in- 
trospective Heyst cornered and helpless in a world 
of action. All the characters are enmeshed in a con- 
flict between instinct and intelligence except the 
woman who, as is usual with Mr. Conrad, is a crea- 
ture directed entirely by primeval instincts. A few 
days ago a well-known novelist and playwright 
explained that the reason of his great success was 
his ability to create characters who appear to readers 
and audiences as personally charming and very desir- 
able to meet. If Mr. Conrad happened to see this 
explanation he was entitled to a smile. In Victory 
we are not troubled by the personal attractiveness of 
the characters. They are uncommonly interesting be- 
cause of the acute penetration shown in the presenta- 
tion of their personalities and motives. What would 
usually be termed generous actions are dealt with 
according to Mr. Conrad’s ironic method, and the 
courage with which the chief character meets his fate 
is a kind of calculated and terrible fatalism. A lesser 
writer than Mr. Conrad would have succumbed to the 
temptation of a fuller treatment of the aristocratic 
card-sharper “Jones,” and in consequence the balance 
of interests would have suffered. We are glad to 
have a book which by its method anc note of finality 
compares with the remarkable Secret Agent. The two 
intervening novels had caused us anxiety lest Mr. 
Conrad’s method of narration, as in Chance, would 
begin to interfere seriously with a full expression of 
his genius. Nothing he has contrived is finer than 
the transformation of irony into unalloyed tragedy 
in the slowly reached climax of Victory. This climax 
by reason of its moving and pitiful incidents leaves 
us with a renewed sense of Mr. Conrad’s power of 
tragic utterance. If he can show the abundance of his 
peculiarly remorseless humour in such situations as 
the wonderful interview between Schomberg and 
Ricardo and the final interview between ‘‘ Jones” 
and Heyst, so also can he depict a scene of tragedy 
with a characteristic intensity before which we can 
only stand appalled and humble. 





NO ROSE WITHOUT ITS 
THORNE. 


Baudelaire. wy THEOPHILE GAUTIER and Guy THORNE. 

(Greening.) 10s. 6d. net: 

Believing that Baudelaire, Gautier and others 
are going to heaven, Mr. Guy Thorne has made a bold 
bid to be of the company. According to the 
cover, this book is “by Théophile Gautier and 


Guy Thorne,” and for our part we may in 
form Mr. Thorne that such impudence no more 
gets one to heaven than does the praise of the 
Bishop of London for When it was Dark. We may 
further tell Mr. Thorne that his translations are flat, 
stale and unprofitable, and his Introduction mere 
clap-trap. His aim, he says, in effect, is to make 
Baudelaire known to the proletariat. We say that any 
writer with such an aim is pandering to the prole- 
tariat’s vicious curiosity. Other authors of the kind 
likely to appeal to this same curiosity—-Pater, Ver- 
laine, Dowson, and—of course—Wilde, figure in the 
introduction. ‘The issue of Oscar Wilde’s finest 
work at a trifling price has been attended with a suc- 
cess that has startled no one more greatly than the 
adventurous remarks Mr. 
We know why, 
If he had one atom of 
respect or reverence for the authors in question he 
would not have used them so. But here they are. 
And here also are such passages as the following :— 
A paper like 7.P’s Weekly, costing a penny 

and dealing with the best things of literature, has 

an enormous circulation and a personal influence 
over hard-working middle-class men and women 


publishers themselves,” 
Thorne, with a smacking of the lips. 


and Mr. Thorne knows why. 


with little leisure for self-culture, that it is im- 

possible to overrate, 

Mr. Holbrooke Jackson will be flattered; but 
Pater will turn in his grave. All we can say is there 
are worse things than war. 





THE PROGRESS OE KIPPS. 


The Research Magnificent. By H. G. WELLS. (Macmillan.) 


6s. 

Kipps was born in 1905. He is now ten years 
of age. It is time Mr. Wells sent him to school 
Meanwhile, his parent flings him at us under a new 
alias. He is now called Benham, and he wants to 
be an aristocrat. We will say at once that it is natural 
in Kipps to aspire to be other than he is. What we 
object to is the pertinacity with which his loving papa 
forces him upon us. Of course Mr. Wells does not 
know that he should not do this or that his progeny 
is an unpleasant creature with a vastly exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. There was a time whea 
he was merely a little vulgar boy. We put up with 
his vulgarity. When, however, he began to reveal 
his sliminess he became intolerable. And he remains 
unpleasant. Mr. Wells would have us believe that he 
has at length killed him. But he is alive and odorous, 
and all the perfumes of Arabian reviewers will not 
sweeten him. We could the more easily forgive him 
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were it not for the fact that despite his high-falutin 
about “the research mganificent,” he is most of the 
time an eminently self-satisfied person, smug, com- 
placent and oily as the rest of his class. 

The sending of Kipps to school should be 
arranged forthwith. Kipps (alias Benham) does not 
cease to be Kipps by telling us all about himself. 
The problems of life are not to be solved by the 
writing of “problem” novels, In this particular 
effort we are told that “the very essence of aristocracy 
is that it does not explain or talk about itself.” This 
is a truth which will out even in the most dourgeois 
families. The substance of Mr. Wells has been ex- 
pressed in a few such truths. The rest is a huge waste 
of unreality. 





GOD SAVE IRELAND. 
My Little Farm. By ‘ Pat.” (Maunsel.) 
The difficulties which English people experience 
in their attempts to understand the Irish temperament 
are not lessened by writers of the type of “ Pat.” This 
“established man of letters,” to quote the publisher’s 
announcement, “who varies his observation between 
Society in the West End of London and Agriculture 
in the West End of Ireland,” and whose adumbra- 
tions are familiar to readers of the Saturday Review, 
makes a special appeal to the class of Englishman 
who licks his lips in proud remembrance of the Crom- 
wellian régime in Ireland. ‘‘ The Irish nation,” he 
says, “‘ is a native body, perpetually damned by the 
infliction of a foreign soul, the bastard spirit of the 
Tiber and the Thames, two of the dirtiest sources cor- 
tupting mankind.” If such sentiments are not enough 
to satisfy our stern Protestantism he strengthens us by 
constant references to the “ cultivation of theft for a 
virtue, openly supported and encouraged by ‘reli- 
gion.’”” We have his own statement that he could 
make a comfortable income by this kind of journal- 
ism. We are not surprised. He has also, it seems, 
the isolated distinction of running a farm in the 
West of Ireland with profit. This book has an osten- 
sible object of describing his progress and skill as a 
farmer, but the audience he sets out to instruct wiil 
find his sprightly slander of the Irtsh character and 
the Catholic religion much more to their taste than 
agricultural reminiscences. We are not surprised to 
see that “Pat” is one of those people who find salva- 
tion in “‘ free libraries” and who hunger for an 
“industrially emancipated” Ireland. 
“ Probably those above Hodge have not con- 
sidered how much a little might make of him, 
and to themselves indirectly; and it is certain 


3s. 6d. net. 


that they have not applied themselves to make 
the most of him with any such efficiency as we 
find in the employers of other industries. : 
In his own lifetime the late Lord Armstrong got 
about ten thousand workers organised on a bank 
of the Tyne, with the total supervision within two 
miles, and vast possibilities of invention and 
economy from so many minds operating so 
closely. Ay 
Ireland is to be congratulated on the possession 
of a religion and a system of education which con- 
tinue to stand in the way of industrialism. Whether 
Ireland is to be congratulated on the possession of 
writers of the type of “Pat” is another matter. We 
gather from his book that his neighbours in Con- 
naught do not find in him an unmixed blessing. 





“PICK WHERE YOU LIKE.” 
The Flying Girl. (Ward, Lock.) 6s. 

‘““My dear, you’re a great deal too good for that 
Jim Turner.” 

Instantly the girl stopped crying, tore herself 
from the portly lady’s embrace, confronting her with 
flaming cheeks and blazing eyes. 

‘‘ How can you say such a thing? 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


I couldn’t be 





too good for Jim, you know I couldn’t; no one 
i 

Etcetera. 
Looking for Grace. By Mrs. Horace TrRemtetr. (Lane.) 6s. 


thi 


It was so nice to feel that everything 
was comfortable and friendly once more,” and she 
beamed on them all in turn. 

Monty in his pink pyjamas looked very festive, 
and most interesting with his head bandaged. There 
was a quiet gladness in his red-brown eyes which told 


Sybil a great deal more than his lips had yet said. 
Etcetera. 





Miss Billy Married. By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 
6s. 

“Oh, Bertram'\” breathed Billy. And she, too, 
fell to sobbing. 

Later, when speech was more coherent, she fal- 
tered: “ Well, anyway, it doesn’t make any difference 
how many beautiful pictures you p-paint, after this, 
Bertram. I can’t be prouder of any than I am of the 
one your l-left hand did.” 

“Oh, but I have you to thank for all that, dear.” 

Etcetera. 


(Stanley Paul.) 
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Ten Degrees Backward. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

(Hodder.) 6s. 

This my darling enabled me to do, and thereby 
saved my soul alive. 

And now we are once more all in all to each 
other; and the love that is stronger than death can 
lighten even the long shadows cast by the great war. 
Etcetera. 





Michael O'Halloran. By GENE STRATTON PORTER. (Murray.) 

6s. 

“Tt’s all over? You've performed your miracle?” 
asked Mickey. 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Carrel. ‘‘It’s all over, Mickey; 
but you had the miracle performed before I saw her, 


lad.” 

Mickey retreated to Peaches’ neck again, and she 
smiled over and comforted him. 

“ Mickey, I knew you'd be crazy,” she said. “I 
knew you’d be glad, but I didn’t know you could be 


so—— 
Etcetera. 





Troubled Tranton. By W. E. Norris. (Constable.) 6s. 

“T think, nevertheless, we may contrive to get 
even with Signor Guiseppe if you'll forgive my break- 
ing the recognised rules of the game just once and 
usurping what ought to be your shot. Let it be 
agreed that you can’t ask me to marry you; but, you 
see, I never swore that I wouldn’t ask you to marry 
me. Will you?” 

Etcetera. 





The Professional Aunt. By Mrs. GEORGE Wemyss. (Con- 

stable.) 2s. net. 

“But nothing is yours now that is not mine,” I 
urged, “‘ at least if you have asked me to marry you?” 

‘“* Betty,” he said, “I quite forgot. I came home 
for the express purpose of doing so. I have thought 
and dreamed of nothing else, all through the long 
marches in Africa, all the way home I have thought 
of that and of your answer. Betty, will you marry 
me?” 

Etcetera. 





Charles Quantrill. By EVELYN APTED. (Methuen.) 6s. 
“He thinks himself such a worm that you mustn’t 
expect him to come at once and ask for permission to 
love you again. If you mean to have him and keep 
him, you will have to do the proposing this time.” 
“T took him ‘for better, for worse.’ And now 
perhaps the best is yet to be.” 
Etcetera. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


VERSE. 
A Child’s Day. By Walter de la Mare. (Constable.) 2s. net, 


Songs for Little People. By Norman Gale. (Constable) 
Is. net. 


Poems. By Iolo Aneurin Williams. (Methuen.) 1s, 6d. net, 
Battle. By W. W. Gibson, (Elkin Mathews.) 1s. net. 
FICTION. 

Troubled Tranton. By W. E. Norris. (Constable.) 6s. 

My Friend Phil. By Isabel Maud Peacocke. (Ward, Lock.) 
3s. 6d. 

The Extra Day. By Algernon Blackwood. (Macmillan.) 6s, 

The Professional Aunt. By Mrs. George Wemyss. (Con: 
stable.) 2s. net. 

V. V.’s Eyes. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. (Constable.) 
2s. net. 

Fantémas. By Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain. (Stanley 
Paul.) 6s. 

Victory. By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen.) 6s. 

The Rainbow. By D. H. Lawrence. (Methuen.) 6s. 

Beltane the Smith. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson, Low.) 6s. 

Charles Quantrill. By Evelyn Apted. (Methuen.) 6s. 

The Cub. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock.) 3s. 6d. 

With a Diploma. By V. I. Neinirovitch-Dantchenko. 
(Maunsel.) 3s. 6d. net. 

The Embassy Case. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock.) 6s. 

Because of These Things. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen.) 
6s. 

GENERAL. 

My Childhood. By Maxim Gorki. (Werner Laurie.) ros. 64, 
net. 

Bill the Minder. Written and illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. (Constable.) 6s. net. 

The Water Babies. Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
(Constable.) 6s. net. 

The Showmen. By T. W. H. Crosland. (Werner Laurie.) 
Is. net. 

Leaves from a Wayfarer’s Notebook. By Aurael. (Ousely.) 
Is. net. 

Normal and Abnormal Psychology. By Boris Sidis. (Duck- 
worth.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Birds and Man. By W.H. Hudson. (Duckworth.) 6s. net. 

Contemporary Portraits. By Frank Harris. (Methuen.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

An Untamed Territory: Northern Australia. By Elsie R. 
Masson. (Macmillan.) 6s. 

Where Animals Talk: West African Folklore Tales. By 
R. H. Nassan. (Duckworth.) 5s. net. 

My Little Farm. By “ Pat.’ (Maunsel.) 3s. 6d. net. 

The Little Wonder Books. Edited by Harry Golding: 
The Animal A.B.C. (Ward, Lock.) 1s. 
Bubble and Squeak. (Ward, Lock.) 1s. 

Quinney’s. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Murray.) 1s. net. 

Sumerian Business and Administrative Documents from the 


Earliest Times do the Dynasty of Agade. By George A. 
Barton. (University Museum, Philadelphia.) 

A Dictionary of the Choctau Language. By Cyrus Byington. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington.) 

Eleftherios Venezilos. By Dr. C. Kerofilas. (Murray.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Rambler's Recollections and Reflections. By Alfred 
Capper. (Allen & Unwin.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Studi sul Romanticismo Inglese. Di Federico Oliver. 
(Bari: Gius, Laterza & Figli.) 

Supermania. By Raymond Colleye de Weerdt. (409. Bilet 
heim Crescent, London, W.) 
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All branches of His Majesty’s Army specially catered — 


COMPLETE OFFICER’S 
SERVICE OUTFIT 
£50 


H. F. LENNARD, Civil and Military Outfitter, 


23 and 24 CHARING CROSS, WHITEHALL, S.W. 
——— 3 DOORS FROM COX & CO. 





Tel. CITY 5908. ———— 














WHY PAY RENT? 








The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encum- 


brance. Particulars post free. 








GOOD PROSPECTS 
FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 








The City Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 











M. GREGORY, General Manager. Telephone: 4912 GERRARD, 
ae ——E 


Mr. R. Lawrence Felken, 
Mortgage Broker, 
of 53a Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Begs to announce that he is in a position to 
transact all kinds of Financial Business, 
including the Arrangement of Mortgages 
on Landed or other Property; Advances on 
Reversions, Life Policies, Bequests or Ex- 
pectations, etc. Sums of £100 to £10,000 
at 5% interest can be immediately advanced 
to persons entitled to money under Wills or 
Settlements, and Advances are also made to 
Responsible Parties on note of hand, at very 
reasonable rates. MR. FELKEN further 
undertakes the arrangement of Loans on 
Stocks, Shares and general Commercial 
Securities and is prepared to make advances 
for the development of businesses and 
industrial undertakings. Call or write. 


R. Lawrence Felken, 
53a Shafteshury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


swopbieae Deserves credit for revealing to the world an artist of unquestionable genius.”—Observer. 
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“If the editor succeeds in maintaining so high a level it will stay.”"—New Witness. 
“Style in the manner, let us say, of Pater or of the writers of the ‘Gypsy’—style, that is, without any matter at all."—New Age, 


“There is a valuable article on the Munich journal ‘Simplicissimus’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a quite beautiful story by 
Katharine Tynan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“That new and deeply interesting quarterly ‘ The Gypsy,’ the first number of which created a genuine sensation in the literary 
world.” —Daily Sketch. 


No. 2 READY SHORTLY. 


With contributions by Richard Middleton, Alan Odle, Eden Phillpotts, 
Arthur Machen, John Gurdon, Albert Rothenstein, Ambrose McEvoy, 
Edmund John, Nina Hamnett, Gerald Miller, J. D. Beresford, and others. 











SONNETS A CHANT OF AFFECTION 


and other War Verses 





7 By T. W. H. CROSLAND 6d. By T. W. H. CROSLAND 6d, 
, Some of the finest sonnets in our literature now issued Contains, among other verses now published for the first 
at a popular price. time, the famous “ 1912.” 





ESCAPES AND ESCAPADES. 


By Henry Savage. 3/6 net. 


“He is remarkable because he has thoughts and moods of remarkable variety, and a remarkable power of expressing thea 
in beautiful language. His temperament—not unlike, we suspect, that of another poet of his name—is the stuff of which befor 
now great poets have been made. It is full of passion, of restlessness, of dissatisfaction, of weariness. He desires intensely and 
and is quickly disillusioned. But in every line that he writes, beautiful or absurd, he betrays his power.—The Timies. 


“It all really depends on just how wrongheaded Mr. Savage is—‘ it’ being our prospect of having a really considerable poet 
in our midst......... I will pontify to the extent of saying that Mr. Savage is almost as good as Heine......... It will be observed that 
this is a rather remarkable volume and that Mr. Savage is rather a remarkable personality—I hope the volume will have a succes 
—indeed that is why I have written about it—Ford Madox Hueffer in The Outlook. 


“This fine volume of verse............ He is properly to be classed with the philosophical poets, that is with Keats; and with 
Tennyson, with the Tennyson who is not trying to be a philosopher.”—Arthur Machen in The Evening News. 


“*Escapes and Escapades’ contains much that is exquisitely beautiful."—Daily Sketch. 





Strange News from Zululand The Journal of the South Africa 
A Collection of Folk Tales by Folk Lore Society 1879-80 


COATES PALGRAVE, A. KROFT and ROGER PRICE . 
cee Edited by Dr. Bleek. 96 p.p. 1 
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